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S  E  L  F-M  A  D  E  MEN. 

From  the  Quarterly  Register. 

The  late  Professor  ilErriE  of  Goettingen 
was  one  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  of 
his  own,  or  of  any  age.  He  succeeded  the 
great  John  Mathias  Gesner  as  Professor  ot 
Eloquence  at  Goettingen,  an  office,  which 
he  held  for  fifty  years,  and  in  which,  by  his 
publications,  and  the  attractions  of  his  lec¬ 
tures,  he  placed  himself  nearly  at  the  head 
of  the  classical  scholars  of  bis  age.  Yet 
the  first  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of 
his  life,  he  spent  in  almost  incessant  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  most  dcpre.ssing  poverty.  His 
father  was  a  poor  weaver  with  a  large  fam¬ 
ily.  Heyne  says  ‘that  he  has  often  seen 
ills  mother  return  home,  on  a  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  from  an  unsucce.ssful  eftort  to  sell  the 
goods,  which  his  father  had  manufactured, 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands.’  He  en¬ 
tered  the  University  of  Leipsic  with  hut  four 
shillings  iii  his  pocket,  and  nothing  to  de¬ 
pend  u|)on  e.vcept  the  small  a.-^sistance  which 
he  might  receive  from  his  goilfather,  a  par¬ 
simonious  old  gentleman,  w  ho  scarcely  ever 
wrote  to  him,  e.vcept  to  inveigh  against  his 
indolence — often  actually  addres.sing  his  let¬ 
ters  on  the  outside  ‘  To  .Mr.  Heyne,  Idler, 
LtipsicJ'  During  all  this  while  he  allowed 
himself  only  two  nights’  sleep  in  a  week. 

Epictetds,  the  celebrated  Stoic  Philo¬ 
sopher,  was  horn  a  slave,  and  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  servitude.  This  was  the 
fact  also  with  Aisop,  Publics  Syrus,  and 
Tere.nce. 

The  Ahl>^  Hauy,  w'ho  died  in  Paris,  a  few 
years  since,  celebrated  for  his  writings  ami 
♦liscoveries  in  ChrystnlloErraphy,  &Xtn\neA  his 
distinguished  elevation  in  spite  of  every  dis- 
advant.-ige  of  birth. 

W  i.NCKELMA.v,  OHO  of  the  iiiost  di.stiii- 
gmshed  writers  on  classic  antiquities  and  the 
line  arts,  that  modern  times  have  produced, 
was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  He  contrived 
to  keep  himself  at  College,  chiclly  by  teach¬ 
ing  some  of  his  younger  fellow  students, 
while  at  the  same  time  he,  in  part,  support¬ 
ed  his  poor  father  at  a  hosjiital. 

Ar.nigio,  an  Italian  Poet,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  considerable  genius  and  learning, 
followed  his  father’s  trade,  of  a  blacksmith, 
till  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 

Benedict  B.vcdoui.n,  one  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  worked  for 
many  years  at  his  father’s  trade,  that  of  a 
shoemaker;  and  in  the  course  of  his  life 
published  a  very  elaborate  work,  ‘on  the 
Shoemaking  of  the  Artcients.’ 

The  celebrated  Italian  writer,  Gelli, 
when  holding  the  high  dignity  of  Consul  of 
the  Florentine  Academy,  still  continued  to 
work  at  his  original  profession  of  a  tailor. 

Metastasio  was  the  son  of  a  common 
mechanic,  and  used  when  a  little  hoy  to  sing 
his  extemporaneous  verses  about  the  streets. 

The  father  of  Haydn,  the  great  musical 
composer,  was  a  wheelwright,  and  filled  also 
the  humble  occiqiation  of  a  sexton,  while 
his  mother  was  at  the  same  time  a  servant 
in  the  establishment  of  a  neighboring  noble¬ 
man. 

The  father  of  John  Opie,  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  portrait  painter,  was  a  working  carpen¬ 
ter  in  Cornwall.  Opie  was  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  a  saw-pit,  where  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  cutting  wooil,  to  the  Professorship  of 
Painting,  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  parents  of  Casta  lio,  the  elegant  Lat¬ 
in  translator  of  the  Bible,  were  poor  pea¬ 
sants,  who  lived  among  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny. 

Dr.  John  Prideadx,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
obtained  his  education  by  walking  on  foot 
to  Oxford,  and  getting  employment,  in  the 
first  in.stance,  as  assistant  in  the  kitchen  of 
Exeter  College. 

The  father  of  Inigo  Jo.nes,  the  great  ar¬ 
chitect,  was  a  cloth-worker ;  and  he  himself 
also,  was  designed  originally  for  a  mechan¬ 
ical  employment. 

Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  reign  of 


Charles  II.,  was  originally  an  errand  boy  at 
the  Inns  of  court. 

LinnjEUs,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
science  of  Botany,  was,  for  some  time,  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 

The  famous  Ben  Jonson  worked  for  some 
time  as  a  brick-layer  or  mason,  ‘and  let  not 
them  blush,’  says  the  historian  Fuller,  ‘that 
have,  but  those  that  have  not,  a  lawful  call¬ 
ing.  He  helped  in  the  building  of  the  new 
structure  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  when  having  a 
trowel  in  his  hand,  he  hud  a  book  in  Iris 
pocket.’ 

Dr.  Isaac  Maddox,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
George  IL,  became  bishop,  first  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  afterwards  of  Worcester,  and  who  wrote 
an  able  del’ence  of  the  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Church  of  England,  lost  both 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  was  placed, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  his  friends,  with  a 
pastry  cook. 

Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who 
filled  the  chair  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  bad 
occupied  at  Cambridge,  that  of  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  was  originally  a 
weaver; — as  was  also  his  brother  Joseph, 
the  well  known  author  of  the  Church  His¬ 
tory. 

Of  the  same  trade,  in  his  younger  days, 
was  Dr.  Joseph  W'hite,  Professor  of  Arabic 
at  Oxford. 

Thomas  Simpso.n,  a  very  able  Engli.sh 
.■Mathematician,  Professor  of  .Mathematics  at 
Woolwich  Academy,  and  fellow  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society,  was  the  son  of  a  weaver.  After 
having  acquired  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  reading,  he  was  placed  in  the  shop  with 
his  father.  Instead  of  giving  any  encour¬ 
agement  to  bis  son’s  fomlness  for  reading, 
the  father,  after  many  reprimands,  forbade 
him  even  to  open  a  book,  and  insisted  upon 
his  confining  bim.self  to  his  loom  for  the 
whole  day.  He  was  finally  banished  from 
his  father’s  bouse,  and  compelled  to  seek 
his  fortunes  abroad.  He  contrived  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  for  a  while,  in  a  neighboring 
town,  with  a  poor  widow,  by  working  at  Ins 
trade,  devoting  his  spare  moments  to  his  fa¬ 
vorite  employment  of  reading,  whenever  he 
could  borrow  a  book.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
or  twenty-sixth  year,  he  went  to  London, 
without  a  letter  of  recommendation,  and 
w  ith  scarcely  any  thing  in  his  pocket,  except 
a  manuscript  treatise  of  his  own  on  Fluxions, 
more  valuable  than  any  preceding  treatise 
on  the  subject  in  the  language. 

The  great  Sir  William  Jones  was  a  most 
astonishing  e.xamj)le  of  application  to  study, 
in  s[)ite  of  all  difficulties.  His  maxim  was, 
never  to  neglect  any  opportunity  ofimprove- 
ment  which  presented  itself.  It  was  a  fixed 
principle  with  him  never  to  neglect  prose- 
cuti  ig  to  a  successful  termination  what  he 
had  once  deliberately  undertaken. 

William  Hutton,  author  of  the  History 
of  Birmingham,  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  &c.  was  the  son  of  a  working  wool- 
combi-r  at  Derby.  ‘  My  jioor  mother,’  says 
Hutton,  ‘  more  than  once,  one  infant  on  her 
knee,  and  a  few  more  hanging  about  her, 
have  all  fasted  a  whole  day  ;  and  when  food 
arrived,  she  has  suffered  them,  with  a  tear, 
to  take  her  share.’  From  his  seventh  to  his 
fourteenth  year  he  worked  in  a  silk  mill — 
and  was  then  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
stocking  weaver  in  Nottingham. 

James  Ferguson,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
astronomy,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  self-education,  which  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  has  seen.  His  father  was  in  the 
humble  condition  of  a  day-laborer. 

At  the  ago  of  seven  or  eight,  y’oung  Fer¬ 
guson  actually  discovered  two  of  the  most 
important  elementary  truths  in  mechanics — 
the  lever,  and  the  wheel  and  axle.  He  af¬ 
terwards  hit  upon  others,  without  teacher  or 
book,  and  with  no  tool  but  a  simple  turning 
lathe,  and  a  little  knife.  While  he  was  feed¬ 
ing  his  flock,  in  the  employment  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer,  he  used  to  busy  himself  in 
making  models  of  mills,  spinning  wheeKs 
&c.  during  the  day,  and  in  studying  the  stars 
at  night. 

Before  his  death,  he  w  as  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society;  the  usual  fees  being 
remitted,  as  had  been  done  in  the  cases  of 
Newton  and  Thomas  Sinifison.  George  1 1  i., 
who,  when  a  boy,  was  occasionally  among 
the  auditors  of  his  public  lectures,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  gave  him  a  [len- 
sion  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  from  the 
privy  purse. 


COMMON  THINGS. 

SALTS. 

The  ocean  is  one  vast  store  of  mineral 
substances  in  the  state  of  solution.  The 
most  abundant  mineral  in  this  great  liquid 
deposit  is  common  salt,  which  is  su|>|iosed 
to  constitute  about  one  twenty-eighth  part 
of  the  whole  ocean.  Numerous  other  salts, 
such  as  glauber  salts,  epsom  salts,  salt  petre, 
alum  ;  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
every  mineral  which  is  soluble  in  water,  is 
contained,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  in  the 
briny  deep. 

Besides  the  ocean,  where  common  salt  is 
found  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  it  from 
putrefaction,  mines,  hills,  and  even  moun¬ 
tains,  are  composed  of  the  same  useful  sufi- 
stance. 

In  Poland,  the  salt  mines  have  been  work¬ 
ed  for  three  or  four  centuries  at  lea.>it.  They 
are  now  carried  to  a  great  depth,  and  e.xtend 
several  miles  under  ground.  They  are  en¬ 
tered  by  six  shafts  five  or  six  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  which  lead  to  various  accommodations 
beneath,  such  us  chambers,  chapels,  and  al¬ 
tars,  ornamented  and  supporteil  by  pillars, 
the  whole  being  constructed  of  salt. 

Beneath  these  mines  are  numerous  springs 
and  streams,  not  only  of  salt,  but  of  fresh 
water,  which  supply  the  numerous  hands 
engaged  in  them.  In  some  instances  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  is  formed  in  such  quantities  in  these 
mines,  as  to  produce  disa.strous  e.xplosiotis. 

Though  the  salt  mines  of  Poland,  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  are  more  numerous 
and  have  been  longer  wrought,  than  any 
other  in  Europe,  they  furnish  this  useful 
and  necessary  material  in  much  less  abun¬ 
dance  at  present,  than  those  of  Cheshire,  in 
England.  The  science,  skill  and  enterprise 
of  the  English,  not  only  furnish  their  own 
tables  with  salt  as  they*  do  with  most  other 
articles  of  sustenance  and  luxury,  but  they 
place  ‘  Liverpool  salt’  upon  many  of  our  ta¬ 
bles,  and  even  upon  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  salt  mines  of  Poland. 

In  Spain,  the  deposits  of  salt  rise  into  hills 
and  even  mountains,  of  great  elevation  and 
extent.  The  same  useful  and  necessary  sub¬ 
stance  is  found  in  groat  quantities  in  Africa, 
frequently  dispersed  through  the  soil. 

In  our  own  country,  the  defiosits  of  rock 
salt  have  not  been  discovereil  in  many  in¬ 
stances  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  iK.-neatli  the  surface  it  must  be 
e.xtensively  difl'used.  Salt  springs  are  dis¬ 
covered  in  numerous  places,  in  different  pans 
of  the  country.  Some  of  these  springs  are 
upon,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  ; 
others  are  procured  by  perforating  the  earth 
five  or  six  hundred,  and  in  some  instances 
eight  or  nine  hundred  feet,  from  which  depth 
tlie  salt  water  rises  from  a  source  |»robably 
not  well  understood,  and  discharges  itself 
in  a  stream  upon  the  surface,  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  extensive  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  this  article  of  domestic  and  political 
economy. 

In  some  of  the  natural  deposits  of  rock 
salt,  it  is  found  siifficieiitly  pure  for  use,  and 
requires  only  to  be  reduced  to  a  powder;  in 
.most  instances,  however,  it  '  first  dissolved 
in  water  and  then  evaporated.  When  the 
material  is  procured  from  springs  or  the 
ocean,  the  manufactory  of  it  is  little  more 
than  evaporation,  wbicli  is  produced  both  by 
the  sun  and  artificial  heat. 

Ill  the  West  Indie.s,  and  many  places  up¬ 
on  our  coast,  w  here  water  for  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of  salt  is  taken  from  the  ocean,  the 
evaporation  is  effected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  brine  is  let  into  artificial  ponds  or  vats, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
until  the  evaporation  precipitates  the  salt  in¬ 
to  crystals  in  the  form  of  cubes,  that  being 
the  shape  in  which  the  muriate  of  soda, 
(common  salt)  crystallizes. 

The  process  of  crystallizing  common  salt 
is  different  from  that  of  most  other  salts. — 
.\s  hot  w.ater  dissolves  very  little  more  of 
common  salt  thancidd  w'ater,  it  can  be  crys- 
tallizeil,  or  brought  into  a  solid  state,  only 
by  evajioration  ;  of  most  other  salt.s,  such  as 
gianlrer  .silt.s,  {sul[ihate  of  soda)  epsom  salts, 
(sulphate  of  magnesia)  alum,  (sulphate  of 
alumine)  copperas,  (sul|»hate  of  irori)  blue 
vitriol,  (sulphate  of  copper)  and  many  others, 
hot  water  holds  in  solution  much  larger 
quantities  than  cold  water.  Consequently, 
as  hot  water  w  hich  is  saturated  with  any  ol 
the  last  mentioned  salts  becomes  cool,  it 
throw's  down  the  mineral  which  is  dissolved 
in  it,  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  different 


shapes,  each  salt  having  a  form  of  its  own, 
where  it  crystallizes. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  different  prin¬ 
ciples  in  crystallization,  the  rnanufactun  rs 
of  salt  form,  from  water  taken  from  the 
ocean,  common  salt  during  the  summer,  by 
evaporation,  and  during  tbe  winter  they  pro¬ 
cure  glaufier  and  epsom  salts,  by  the  other 
process  of  crystallization,  or  by  reducing  the 
water  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  state. — 
The  crystals  of  alum,  copperas,  blue  vitriol, 
and  some  other  salts,  are  formed  by  heating 
sulphuric  acid,  or  the  liquid  which  dissolves 
them,  to  a  high  heat,  and  then  suffering  it 
to  cool,  wlieri  abundant  and  beautiful  crystals 
are  formed,  each  taking  the  shape  which  the 
Creator  has  e.stablished  for  it,  without  the 
slightest  variation  either  in  the  cumber  of 
sides  or  the  angles. 

In  the  language  of  chemical  science,  the 
term  salt  has  a  much  more  extensive  mean¬ 
ing,  than  in  common  language.  When 
chemists  speak  of  salts,  they  mean  all  sub- 
.stances  comfiosed  of  acids,  combined  with 
alkalies,  earths  or  metalic  oxids.  This  defi¬ 
nition  of  salt  embraces  a  very  numerousclass 
of  substances.  Pearlash,  (carbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash)  limestone,  (carbonate  of  lime)  gy|)sum, 
(sulphate  of  lime)  white  lead,  (carbonate  of 
lead)  chrome  yellow,  (chromate  of  lead)  and 
numerous  other  substances,  not  commonly 
know  n  by  the  name  of  salts,  belong  to  this 
class  of  bodies. 

On  some  future  occasion,  either  in  the 
Family  Lyceum  or  tbe  ‘Scientific  Tracts’, 
and  probably  in  both,  the  common,  nu¬ 
merous,  useful  and  interesting  class  of  bo¬ 
dies,  both  in  nature  and  the  arts,  under  the 
name  of  salt.s,  will  be  treated  of  sefiarately, 
and  more  minutely,  with  their  relations  to 
domestic  and  [lolitical  economy,  and  their 
combinations,  illustrating  the  laws,  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  beauty,  the  grandeur  and  the 
wonderful  precision  of  nature’s  operations, 
and  of  the  fiower,  wisdom,  goodness  and 
constant  agency,  of  tbe  hand  which  conducts 
them. 


Alphabet  or  Nature. 

The  English  .\lphabet  presents  as  striking 
a  mass  of  confusion,  disorder,  and  as  per¬ 
fect  a  wart  of  science  or  system,  as  could 
readily  be  found  or  formed  by  the  ingenuity 
or  skill  of  man.  Each  successive  step  it  has 
taken  in  coming  to  its  present  form,  has  done 
little  mure  than  to  make  ‘cenfusioo  worse 
confounded.’ 

1  he  simplicity,  beauty,  harmony,  science,  « 
and  even  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  nature,  presents  as  striking  marks 
of  divinity  and  perfection,  as  does  that  of 
books,  especially  our  ow  n  alphabet,  of  hu¬ 
man  frailly,  and  of  iinfierfect  erring  man. 

The  alphaliet  of  nature,  or  those  lew  and 
simple  sub.-itances  and  principles,  which  by 
varied  and  la-autifiil  combinations  of  nature 
Ibrm  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  with  alt 
their  furniture,  so  rich,  so  useful,  so  grand 
and  so  liarinonious,  carry  in  ever)'  trace  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  their  divine  Ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and  of  course,  that  it  is  both  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  feeble,  erring,  ignorant 
man  to  study  and  learn  it,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  read  the  ohler  volume  of  God,  every 
leaf  of  which  is  full  of  instruction  and  wis¬ 
dom,  and  removes  every  doubt  that  the  other 
volume  which  is  said  to  have  been  sent  from 
heaven  has  the  same  author. 

The  few  and  simple  letters  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  alphulx-t  of  nature,  are  the  same 
aiiiung  all  nations  and  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  They  are  the  same  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Africa,  China,  or  New 
Holland,  as  they  are  in  the  verdant  fields, 
towering  forests  or  lofty  mountains  of  our 
own  vast  continent;  and  they  form  the  same 
laniruage,  and  are  capable  of  being  studied 
at  all  times  and  iu  all  places  with  nearly  the 
same  ease  and  tielight. 

Both  the  alphabet  and  the  language  of  na¬ 
ture,  [ueseiited  the  same  lines  ami  the  same 
leaves,  to  Adam  as  to  t^olomon;  to  David  as 
to  Isaiah  ;  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  as  to 
Davy  and  Cuvier. 

The  same  letters,  the  same  language  and 
the  same  book,  which  inspired  David,  Isa¬ 
iah  and  Paul  with  love  and  adoration  to 
Him  who  spread  out  the  heavens  as  a  cur¬ 
tain,  laid  the  foundations  of  tbe  deep,  and 
holds  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  have 
come  down  to  ns,  with  the  additional  light 
shining  upon  them  by  the  science  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Under 
such  circumstances,  vvliat  American  cun  bo 
go  stupid  or  so  unchristian,  as  not  to  desire 
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to  learn  ilifir  characters,  or  to  becuiiie  laini- 
liar  vvith  their  contents.  And  >el,  is  it  not 
tnie,  that  many  who  live  in  this  boasted  age 
ot  religion  and  science,  are  at  least  two 
thonsand  years  behind  those  who  lived  two 
thousand  years  ago  ? 

What  a  very  small  [tortion  of  the  self- 
flattered  citizens  of  New  Knglaiid  have 
leanit  the  first  letters,  or  can  read  a  single 
line  in  the  volume  of  creation  !  How  very 
few  are  familiar  with  the  two  sim|de  ele¬ 
ments  ot‘  the  air  they  breathe,  or  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  they  firink,  or  with  the  endless  and  beau¬ 
tiful  operations  conducted  by  these  elements, 
and  all  fur  their  own  use  and  ha|)piness. 

The  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  this  boast¬ 
ed  age  (d’  intelligence  will  ujipear  the  more 
r<-markahle  an  I  nnnardoiiable,  when  we  re¬ 
flect,  that  by  learning  four  h  tters  of  tlie 
aipbal)et  of  nalurt*,  with  their  combinations 
and  changes,  w  e  ran  read  the  older  volume 
of  oi;r  Creator,  as  its  leaves  are  unfolded  by 
tin;  wliole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  the  winds  of 
heaven,  with  many  portions  of  those  irn- 
movahle  mountains  which  he  has  founded 
with  liis  hand. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will 
pardon  ns,  for  [iresenting  to  their  view  the 
four  first  letters  of  the  alplifihct  ot'  nature, 
and  for  inviting  them  to  present  them  to  their 
neighbors,  that  we  may  all  unite  in  learning 
the  language  and  reading  the  hook,  wliich, 
by  the  voice  and  the  finger  of  (Jod,  sjircads 
out  on  every  leaf,  under  the  light  ol' science, 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  beauty,  the  lof¬ 
tiest  eimpience,  ami  a  sublimity  truly  divine. 

Although  these  letters  were  named  in  our 
first  iiumher,  we  must  beg  leave  again  to 
call  tlicm  up,  and  to  mention  some  more  of 
tlieir  combinations,  as  they  appear  on  the 
pages  of  the  great  volume  of  nature.  Into 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  all 
its  varic'ty,  beauty  and  grandeur,  from  the 
loftiest  tree  of  the  forest  to  the  humblest 
plant  by  the  wayside,  only  three  simple  suh- 
stanees  ever  enter,  at  most  hiit  to  a  very 
slight  extent.  Diflcreiitly  comhined,  these 
three  simple  elements  constitute  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  oak,  tin;  heuiity  of  the  violet, 
and  the  fragrance  of  tlie  rose.  At  one  time  ■ 
they  clothe  extensive  jilains  w  ith  rich  gar¬ 
ments  of  green  ;  at  another,  load  the  far¬ 
mer’s  fiehl  with  the  choicest  wheat,  heiuiti- 
fnlly  waving  with  the  gentlest  breeze;  at 
another,  they  bedeck  the  g.arden  with  flow¬ 
ers,  w  liich  regale  oiir  senses  with  their  heau- 
tv  and  fragranei' ;  and  at  all  times  rt  iidei 
their  cheerful  and  united  aid  to  spreail  out, 
over  the  whole  vegetable  creation,  the  va¬ 
riety,  richness  and  gramlenr,  so  delightful 
to  oiir  senses  ami  so  worthy  their  author. 

If  vegetalile  prodiirtions  are  divided  or 
analyzed  into  parts,  each  part  still  retains  in 
most  cases,  in  some  eomhimition,  the  tliree 
simple  substances  of  which  the  whole  is 
romjioscd.  Kvery  particle  of  the  leaf,  flow¬ 
er,  fruit, bark,  wood  or  root ;  all  the  food  col¬ 
lected  and  prepared  I’roin  them  to  enrich  our 
tables — the  l)rend,  the  pastry  an<l  the  sweet¬ 
meats;. all  the  starch,  gluten,  sugaraml  acids, 
and  every  particle  of  e.-ieh  of  these  substan¬ 
ces,  arc  composed  entirely  of  these*  three 
simple  elements  —of  these  three  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet  of  nature. 

If  to  the  elements  rij'  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  one  more  simfile  substance  he  n(ld«  d, 
they  form  the  elements  of  the  whole,  or 
nciirly  the  whole,  of  the  animai  creation. — 
The  flesh  of  the  elephant,  and  all  the  wild 
animals  of  tlie  forest ;  the  whale,  and  all  the 
Ashes  sfiorting  in  the  sen  ;  the  eagle,  and  all 
the  liirds  of  the  air;  the  faithful  horse,  and 
the  patient  ox  ;  every  insert  and  reptile  ;  ami 
the  anitrial  part  of  the  lord  of  the  lower 
creation  ; — are  composed  of  hut  four  simple 
elements,  anil  three  of  those  sire  the  same 
as  constitute  the  variety  and  usefulness  of 
the  kinirdom  of  vegetiihles. 

But  three  ttf  tin*  four  letters  whieh  fill 
up  the  volume  of  nattire,  as  its  leaves  are 
uufoldeil  in  th«;  animal  at  d  vegetable  king¬ 
doms.  are  necessarv  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
read  the  vast  ocean  and  the  lionndless  at¬ 
mosphere,  with  all  the  v.ari{  ty  and  the  gran- 
rleiir  of  their  operations. 

By  examinioi:  the  two  preceding  nnm- 
ht*rs  of  the  Family  l.yceum,  it  will  he  seen 
that  the  four  letti-rs  vvhi,*h  rill  up  so  great  a 
part  of  tiie  vast  and  sublime  volume  of  na¬ 
ture,  are  orygen,  hv  Irngfn^  carbon,  and  ni- 
trosfn;  whieh  we  ho(ie  e.ieh  of  our  r(;aders 
will  render  ns  familiar,  if  they  are  not  al- 
r-ady  so,  as  the  four  first  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  books;  a>^  liny  ore  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  more  simjile.  and  as  we  shall  have 
oeeasioii  to  IIS'*  them  more  or  less  in  almost 
every  page  of  onr  family  jia[»er. 

liacli  of  these  lett-rs  will  he  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  tli3  future 
numbers,  showing  of  w  liat  siihst/vnces  they 
constitute  a  part,  how  variously  they  are 
romhinetl  iu  the  same  siilisiance,  what  an 
cmlless  variety  of  operatinns  they  perform, 
and  what  coastant,  iuuumerableand  iinpor- 


laiit  services  they  render  for  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  the  material  creation,  and  for 
the  convenience  and  hapfiinessof  the  family 
board,  colh.cted  at  the  fire  side,  the  table,  or 
in  the  social  circle. 

The  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  na¬ 
ture,  will  also  be  named,  and  some  of  the 
lines,  and  perhaps  leaves,  which  they  form 
in  our  Creator’s  ‘older  book,’  presented  to 
our  readers. 


GEOMETRY. 


Acute  Angle.  Right  Angle.  Obtuse  .Angle. 


4  Plane  Angles  8  Curved  Angles. 


Whexever  lines  or  surfaces  meet,  they 
form  an  angle  or  angles.  When  they  cross 
each  other,  they  form  four  angles.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  size,  there  are  three  kinds  of  angles, 
whether  formed  of  lines  or  surfaces,  called 
right,  acute,  and  obtuse.  When  two  lines 
meet  or  cross  each,  perpendicularly,  [see 
No.  1  of  the  Lyceum,]  they  form  one  or 
more  right  angles.  An  angle  which  is  small¬ 
er  or  sharfverthan  a  right  angle,  is  called  an 
acute  angle ;  one  which  is  larger  than  a  right 
angle,  is  called  obtuse. 

The  lines  or  surfaces  which,  by  meeting, 
form  angles,  may  be  either  straight  or  cur¬ 
ved,  or  liofli.  An  angle  formed  by  straight 
lines,  or  a  linear  angle,  is  never  contained  by 
mure  than  two  lines.  Angles  made  by  sur¬ 
faces,  may  be  made  by  two  ;  as  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  wall  and  one  side  of  a  room ;  or 
of  three,  as  in  the  meeting  of  the  wall  and 
two  sides  of  the  room  ;  or  of  six,  as  in  tlie 
apex  or  upper  point  of  a  six-sided  pyramid; 
or  of  a  hundred. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
floor,  wall,  sides  and  corners  of  the  room, 
while  this  paper  is  in  his  hand,  he  will  at 
once  see  how  many  angles  are  formed  in  a 
common  plain  room,  by  the  meeting  of  two 
surfaces,  and  how  many  by  the  meeting  of 
three.  If  those  angles,  formed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  three  sides,  are  called  solid  angles, 
and  tor  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  tor  the 
want  of  a  better  name,  those  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  surfaces,  are  called  superfi¬ 
cial  angles,  any  person,  by  casting  his  eye 
aroimd  the  room  where  he  is  sitting,  or  up¬ 
on  a  sipiare  box  of  any  kind,  iriay  ascertain 
which  angles  are  most  numerous  in  any  par- 
allelopiped,  the  solid  or  the  superficial  an¬ 
gles,  and  how  many  there  are  of  each.  He 
will  perhaps  conclude,  that  of  both  kinds, 
there  are  in  every  parallelopiped,  twenty  ; 
and  it  will  he  worthy  of  hi.*?  search  to  find 
more  than  that  number;  and  if  he  should 
succeed,  his  discovery  would  be  useful  to 
him,  and  probably  to  the  world. 

By  examining  the  parallelopipeils  of  the 
apiiaratus  prepared  for  schools  or  tor  fami- 
h'-s,  any  child  or  adult  would  probably  be 
alih;  to  make  many  discoveries  respecting 
the  angles,  surfaces  and  contents  of  solids, 
wliicli  will  be  both  useful  and  interesting. 
'I'he  five  regular  solids,  in  the  school  ajvpa- 
raiiis,  will  present  to  the  v  iew  of  any  one 
who  will  e.xumine  them,  many  interesting 
facts  relating  to  angles  and  practical  geom- 
etrv,  which  he  never  thought  of.  and  which 
he  will  he  able  to  apply,  whether  he  be  a 
farmer,  mechanic,  or  mereliant ;  or  vvliether 
she  he  a  house-ke  uer,  or  engaged  in  any 
pursuit  of  the  useful,  the  domestic,  or  the 
fine  arts. 

If  the  farmer  casts  his  eye  about  his 
house,  his  hj.rii,  his  yards,  his  fields,  or  up¬ 
on  the  trees  of  his  fiirest,  the  leaves  or  the 
flowers  of  his  garden,  or  tipon  his  domestie 
animals,  or  upon  himself,  he  will  find  that 
the  whole,  or  a  single  part  of  it,  presents  a 
rich  and  an  appropriate  a[)|iHratiis,  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  apply  the  science  of  angles,  and 
most  other  parts  of  Geometry. 

Ifthe  cnrfienter  should  turn  his  mind  to 
his  square  and  his  Itevel,  and  think  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  of  their  characters  and  their  uses,  he 
would  see  that  he  has  better  a[»pnratus  for 
learning  geometry,  and  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  acquire  more  and  vastly  better 
knowledge  of  this  science  of  all  sc.ience.s. 
than  the  student  in  college  ever  did  or  ever 
can  liavp,  until  he  can  find  a  college  which 
is  a  niaiiiial-lahor  school 

I'he  carfienter  is  in  such  frequent  use  of 
the  [irincifile  contained  in  the  47th  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Euclid,  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  carpenter’s  theorem. 

The  faruH'r,  in  fencing  and  plowing  his 
field,  in  lav  iiignut  and  planting  his  garden,  in 
constnicting  his  tools,  in  erecting  his  build¬ 
ings  ;  the  mechanic,  in  framing  his  house,  in 


forming  his  doors,  his  windows,  his  tables, 
his  citaiis,  bis  beaureaus,  in  cutting  his  cloth 
or  his  leather;  the  house-keeper,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  her  food,  in  fitting  her  carpets,  and  in 
thousands  of  nameless  operations  ;  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  in  running  his  lines  and  plotting  his 
field  ;  the  civil  engineer,  in  constructing  his 
roads,  his  railways,  his  canals  and  his  brid¬ 
ges  ;  the  author,  the  editor,  and  the  letter- 
writer,  in  using  the  pen  or  the  scissors, — are, 
by  all  their  ojierations,  illustrating,  by  the 
most  practical  methods,  the  principles  and 
varieties  of  angles. 

From  the  view  here  taken  of  angles,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  there  are  rectilinear,  cur¬ 
vilinear,  and  recto  curvilinear  angles;  solid 
and  superficial  angles  ;  plane,  solid  and  cur¬ 
ved  solid,  and  plane  curved  solid,  interior 
and  exterior,  and  in  each,  right,  acute,  and 
obtuse  angles. 

If  parents  will  furnish  their  children  with 
a  slate,  rule,  pencil,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a 
pfece  of  paper,  they  will  have  all  the  appa¬ 
ratus  necessary  to  amuse  ami  instruct  both 
themselves,  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
their  elder  brothers  and  sisters. 


THE  ARTS. 

TABLE  EURKITCnE. 

The  articles  of  furniture  u|)on  the  table 
of  the  plainest  farmer,  bring  into  requisition 
the  whole  circle  of  civilized  arts.  Such  is 
the  connection  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  complicated  Imt  most  interesting  ma¬ 
chine  of  civilized  society,  that  the  smallest 
cog  in  the  smallest  wheel  can  scarcely  be 
moved  without  affecting  all  the  rest.  The 
manufactory  of  n  pin  puts  in  motion,  the 
ore-digger,  the  wood-chopper,  the  wood- 
carter,  the  honse-liiiilder,  tlie  iron-founder, 
the  machine  and  tool-maker,  the  wlieut-rais- 
er,  the  hn'ud-maker,  the  wool  ami  cotton- 
grower,the  cloth-maker,  the  ship  and  steam¬ 
boat-builder,  the  goods-seller,  the  clothes- 
maker,  the  ox  and  iiorse-raiser,  the  carriage- 
hiiilder,  the  cow-milker,  the  table-setter,  the 
clothes-waslier,  tlie  child’s  insirncter,  the 
printer,  the  type-founder,  the  pres.s-hnilder, 
the  paper-maker,  the  bookseller,  the  letter- 
writer,  the  postmaster,  the  mail-contractor, 
the  stage-proprietor,  the  tavern-keeper,  the 
fable-waiter,  tfie  slme-hlacker,  the  boot-ma¬ 
ker,  the  blacking-rnannfactnrer,  the  brush- 
maker,  the  twine  s|)inner,  the  nail-maker, 
the  stone-hewer,  the  water-drawer,  the 
dam-hnilder,  the  book-keeper,  the  writ- 
drawer,  the  justice-pleader,  tlie  law-jndger, 
the  office-seeker,  the  rnm-drinker,  the  pill- 
maker,  and  the  grave-digger. 

The  services  of  all  these,  and  thousands 
of  others,  are  called  into  requisition  in  the 
manufactory  of  a  knife  and  fork,  of  an  earth¬ 
en  plate,  or  of  a  gia.ss  tumbler.  It  was  onr 
intention,  however,  to  describe  very  hriefli 
the  processes  of  one  nr  two  of  the  nsi'fni 
arts,  and  their  eeonomieal  and  |)olitienl  re¬ 
lation  to  eaeh  otlier.  And  as  the  manufae- 
tnrers  of  glass,  earthen  ami  porcelain  ware, 
use  to  some  extent  the  same  materials,  and 
in  other  respects  are  connected  with  each 
other,  we  concluded  to  bring  them  under 
view,  but  for  the  want  of  room  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  we  must  defer  it  to  the  next. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Blacksmiths  have,  many  tlionsand  tiiries, 
enlarged  the  tier  of  wheels  by  heating  it; 
and  after  it  is  put  upon  the  wheel,  again 
contracted  it  by  cooling  it.  Thisexperiment 
illustrates  one  of  the  most  important  prin¬ 
ciples  in  heat  or  in  chemistry,  viz.:  that  heat 
expands  and  cold  contracts  bodies. 

If  a  child  should  fill  a  vial  quite  full  of 
water,  ami  set  it  near  the  fire  until  it  was 
hot,  he  would  be  able  to  see  wbetlier  tbe 
water  run  over  the  vial,  or  wbether  it  was 
but  fKirtly  filled;  and  of  course,  whether 
heat  expands  or  contracts  water. 

Ill  a  deliglitfnl  village  in  New  England, 
where  are  excellent  schools,  and  a  flourish¬ 
ing  Lyceum,  amt  of  course  the  society  in¬ 
telligent  and  refined,  many  of  the  ladies  liave 
ornamented  their  mantel-pieces  with  flower 
baskets,  urns,  &-c.  made  of  crystals  of  alum, 
formed  by  their  own  hands  as  follow:*. — 
They  saturated  with  alum  as  much  water, 
when  boiling,  ns  would  cover  the  frame  of 
the  basket  they  wished  to  form.  When  re¬ 
moved,  and  put  into  any  vessel  convenient 
for  the  occasion,  and  siift'cred  to  cool,  the 
article  on  which  they  wished  the  crystals 
to  form  was  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
crystals  of  great  liemity  formed  all  over  the 
wire  thread,  &c.  whieh  gave  it  shape. 

Any  one  who  will  repeat  this  experiment, 
will  see  whether  alum  crystallizes  in  regu¬ 
lar  forms,  and  of  how  many  sides  and  angles 
the  crystals  consist. 

I  N  T  r.  L  I.  E  c  T  s . 

A  mechunic  in  Boston,  who  confined  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  business  of  turning, 
and  was  hence  constantly  forming  cylin¬ 


ders,  cones,  spheres,  &c.  was  asked  to  turn 
a  cone ;  he  replied  that  he  never  saw  a  cone, 
and  applied  for  information  to  his  {lartner, 
but  without  success.  They  were  each  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  could  have  both  re¬ 
ceived  an  important  lesson  in  an  Infant 
School. 

A  cabinet-maker,  in  the  same  place,  who 
bad  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  making 
prisms,  pyrainids,&c.  was  asked  ifthe  prisms 
were  done ;  when  he  replied,  that  they  had 
got  some  things  done,  he  did  not  know  tbe 
names  of  any  of  them. 

MORALS. 

The  teacher  of  a  school  in  Boston,  of  about 
forty  boys,  made  a  visit,  not  long  since,  to 
some  poor  families,  where  he  found  several 
children  kept  from  school  by  the  want  of 
clothes.  After  stating  the  case  to  his  school 
on  his  return,  he  said  that  if  any  were  dis- 
|ioscd  to  assist  those  children,  they  might 
raise  their  liaiid.s;  w  hen  the  forty  boys  rais¬ 
ed  about  sixty  hands  and  several  feet.  What 
is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  in  the  course  of 
one  week  they  fitted  out  thirteen  children  to 
school,  and  received  a  lesson  worth  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  precepts,  for  moral  instruction. 

The  teacher  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
ill  a  neighboring  tow  n,  found,  when  he  took 
charge  of  it,  so  much  disorder  and  insubor¬ 
dination,  as  to  render  tbe  counsel  and  aid  of 
the  committee  expedient,  and  found  that 
himself  and  nine  of  the  school-committee 
could  not  preserve  order.  He  can  now  leave 
the  school  in  the  charge  of  one  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  for  a  w  hole  day,  without  a  fear  of  any 
disorder  or  irregularity.  The  smallest  chil¬ 
dren,  now,  ask  wliatls  right,  and  not  how 
they  shall  avoid  the  ferule,  for  of  that  they 
have  no  fear.  ’I'heir  moral  power  has  been 
strengthened  in  the  .-inme  way  that  the  black¬ 
smith  Strengthens  his  arm;  by  exercise — 
by  doing  good  to  each  other — by  contrihntiiig 
and  collecting  money  to  procure  a  library 
and  school  apparatus  for  their  common  lien- 
‘fil — by  collecting  sjiei'imcns  of  Natural 
History  for  a  school  cabinet — and  by  a  con¬ 
stant  interchange  of  kind  acts  with  each 
other  and  w  iih  their  teacher. 


T  E  A  C  H  E  R  s’  S  E  M  I  A-  A  H  Y  . 

M  R.  P>DiTOR, — It  ma}',  perhaps,  seem 
hardly  nece.ssary  to  say  anything  in  eom- 
mendatioii  of  an  institution  so  very  popular 
as  the  pHiglisli  Department  of  Fhillip’s’ 
■Aeaeleiny  at  Andover.  1  ap|)iehcnd,  Iniw- 
ever,  tliat  e  ven  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
this  school  do  nut,  in  gi  lu  ral,  prize  snfli- 
ciently  high  ihe  almost  nneqiialhd  facili- 
tic.s  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which 
it  affords.  'I'hi.s  indeed,  I  should  hardly 
exjieci  th()S<*  to  do,  who  had  iu;vcr  visited 
the  school,  and  thus  had  opportunity, closely 
to  inspect  its  operations.  It  cannot,  I  think 
he  said,  in  regaid  to  this  si  niinary,  tliat 
‘distance  lends  enclianinient  to  the*  view.’ 
This  most  ininmi;  |)ersonal  examinatimi  of 
it  would.  1  think,  hut  increase  the  confi¬ 
dence  with  w  hich  a  jndieions  parent  would 
eominil  a  son  to  llu*  can*  of  its  instrncters. 

.Allow  me,  sir,  to  lav  before  your  readers, 
a  few  facts  in  regard  to  this  .school,  and  to 
say  someihing  of  the  impressions  which 
have  been  made  on  my  ow  n  mind  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  aeqnainlunee  with  the  teaehers,  and 
personal  ohservalion  of  the  course  of  iii- 
strnetioii  and  discipliue  whieli  they  pursue. 

I  cnntiot,  of  course,  go  very  mueh  into 
iletail.  To  do  so  would  require  sc*veral 
columns  of  yonr  pa|)er,  instead  of  the  more 
limited  span  to  w  hich  I  must  confine  my¬ 
self. 

As  n  preliminary  to  other  ri'marks,  I  ought 
here  to  say,  that  though  it  is  the  main  object 
of  this  school,  and  one  which  is  steadily  and 
siircessfnlly  pursued,  to  fit  young  men  for 
tlie  business  of  instruction,  this  is  by  no 
means  its  only  ohjoot.  Indeed  this  object  is 
more  fully  attained  hy  roinbining  others 
with  It, — hy  opening  the  school  not  only  to 
young  men  who  intend  to  heeome  insirnc- 
ters,  lint  to  those  who  have  other  objects  in 
view, — and  even  to  hoys  as  young  as  are 
usually  admitted  to  our  academies.  The 
school  is  in  this  way,  made  a  model  for  those 
members  of  it  who  are  fitting  themselves  to 
instruct.  While  attending  to  the  theory  oF 
instruction  and  discipline  so  ably  taught  by 
Mr.  Hall,  they  can  see  an  excellent  practical 
exemplification  of  this  theory  in  the  daily 
management  of  the  school. 

The  students  in  thip  seminary  have  ines¬ 
timable  facilities  for  tbe  prosecution  of  their 
studies  in  the  apparatus  of  various  kinds 
with  which  it  is  furnished.  Several  sets  of 
Holbrook’s  school  apparatus  are  emjiloyed 
for  the  illustration  of  elementary  studies. 
The  chemical  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  a 
full  course  of  lectures.  The  philosophical 
n|ipnratus  is  very  good.  In  some  respects, 
it  is  uncommonly  so — hardly  surpassed,  it  is 
lielieved,  l>y  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  most 
of  our  colleges.  Es[iecinlly  may  this  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  electricity.  The  set  of  math- 


eiiiatical  instrunjents  Iwlonging  to  ihe  school  surprised  aiid  tlelighletl  at  the  exhibition  of  both  the  duij  and  iit.eiesioi  eveiy  iudividua.  to  Akt  11  No  »lu  ration  oi  thi»  CookUi^ior.  kbM 
is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  civil  engi-  intellectual  effort,  and  the  evidence  of  uii-  give  hi^  poitiou  of  edbrt  and  niouey,  to  establish  ihreri'^*r^*o*ibe*inemberi>  ^ilwnl 

neeriiig.  Valuable  ailditions  have  recently  conniion  iinproveiuent,  which  I  have  seen  a  Lyceum  in  every  county,  town  and  village  in  Tt'au  annual  meeting. 


been  m&de  to  it.  I  ougbtj  perliiipSj  to  &d(l,  in  his  schooUrooiii.  1  mii  coiifiiletit  thiit  no  jom'  and  to  furnish  every  lyceum,  school 
that  the  school  is  well  furuished  with  maps  judicious  parent  could  sfiend  a  few  hours  in  I  j  necessary  instruments  foi 

of  various  kinds.  .»  .t..-......,,  i..o  i  j  j 


it,  without  ardently  desiring  to  put  his  own 


Of  the  excellent‘apparatM8  of  the 'school,  children  in  posselsion  of  the  inestimable  ‘heir  intellectual  and  i^cial  improvement,  for 
frequent  use  is  made  in  courses  of  lectures,  privileges  which  are  there  enjoyed.  their  moral  growth,  and  their  true  dignity  and 

Lectures  are  given  on  Chemistry,  Natural  To  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  happiness. 

Philosophy,  Geography,  &c.  Lectures  on  the  business  of  instruction,  this  Seminary  “ 

School-keeping  are  also  given  to  the  class  of  affords  advantages  which  they  can  harily  School  Agent  Society. 


luuual  meeting. 

A  true  Copy, 

.Milo  P.  Jewett,  Ret.  Sec. 


AMERIC.iS  I.YSTITCTE  OF  IsSTRCCTIOir. 
Thul’gh  the  commeocemeDt  of  the  annual  session 
of  this  lDstiuition,just  ckwed,  was  not  the  most  prom¬ 
ising,  in  (be  mult  it  was  probably  of  greater  Interest 


time  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  this  class  liave  tbrmed  themstdves  into  a  rest  in  ilie  ohjecs  of  the  Society,  and  a  wish  to  co-  ‘.elieve  the  restoran 

time,’ embraces  a  leading  principle  in  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  (li.seussing  sub-  operate  with  agents  who  mav  visit  them.  century 

course  of  niauagemeiit  at  this  seminary,  jects  connected  with  the  htisiiiess  of  teach-  a  gentleman  living  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  ot-  The' prominent  p 

To  this  the  pupils  are  required  to  conform,  titg.  lakmg  into  view,  also,  the  excellent  hall  of  his  farm,  consi.st.ng  oi  one  physical,  intellecim 

And,mdependenilyof  its  effect  m  facilila-  apparatus  of  tins  feemittary,  the  advainages  .housaml  acres,  to  c«o,Hiraie  with  the  Soc.eiv,  u  such  plex  being,  man,  w 
ting  _  their  _  progress  in  study,  it  exerts  at.  winch  are  denved_  fm...  its  lucation,  and  orrangements  can  be  made  as  will  secure  die  conli-  iha.  each  mu,,  be  si 


teachers.  find  elsewhere.  1  have  already  spoken  Ot  it  The  memliers  and  iriemls  of  the  Society  under  the  and  practical  utility,  than  either  ol  the  preceding.— 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  striking  as  presenting  an  excellent  model  f  ir  above  tale,  a  hnel  ex|>ut)itiou  ol  who>e  objects  wa-  The  lectureol  Dr  SfHirzbc  m,ol  Gennaoy,wa»  a  saf- 

excellencies  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  teachers.  1  have  mentioned  the  lectures  on  g.ven  in  our  first  number,  will  be  glad  to  leam,  that  liciem  compeiisatiou  u  r  a  journey  of  a  boudred  miles, 

discipline,  is  the  perfect  order  which  isobvi-  school-keeping  which  .Mr.  Hall  gives  to  the  the  Corresponding  Secretary  has  received  several  lei  It  wa»  lioth  praci  cal  amt  practicable,  and  if  put  into 

OUS  throughout.  The  quaint  precept,  a  class  of  teachers.  ^  I  would  state  also,  that  ipfs  from  the  West  and  South,  expressing  great  iuie-  practice,  would  produce  a  moral  revolutian  and  we 

time  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  this  class  liave  tbrnied  themstdves  into  a  rest  in  ilic  objecs  of  the  Society,  and  a  wish  to  co-  'lelieve  the  restoration  ot  upr  race,  ia  le»8  than  half  a 

time,’ embraces  a  leading  principle  in  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  (li.seussing  sub-  operate  with  agents  who  mav  visit  them.  century 

course  of  niauagemeiit  at  this  seminary,  jects  connected  with  the  hnsi.K^  of  teach-  .4  ge.aiemai.  living  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  ot-  The'  prominent  point,  in  hi,  lecture  were,  .bat  the 

To  tins  the  pup.ls  are  required  to  conform,  tng.  lak.ng  ...to  view,  also  the  excellent  hall  of  his  farm,  consistuig  o.  one  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  l.cul.ic* of  the  co«- 

And,  mdependenily  of  its  effect  m  fac.l.la-  apparatus  of  tins  feemmary,  the  advainages 

ting  their  progress  in  study,  it  exerts  an  winch  are  derivetl  from  its  location,  and  .  ,  k  1  u  'i  <•  1  l  k  1.  j  l  1. 

i”-  11  -’ia  ^  .  I  •  •  1  arrangements  ran  be  made  as  will  secure  ibe  conli-  dial  each  must  be  .slrcngrtbeued  by  exercise— the  mo- 

adiinrahle  iiinuerice  on  their  eharacier,  ami  from  the  relation  its  mstnictionssiisiain  tothe  ,  ui  ■  ■  ■  k  .  •  j  k  ■  k 

the  wav  of  preparation  for  the  systematic  gi^at  efforts  which  are  now  making  in  the  ot  iUe  pobUc.  He  is  ol  opinion,  .ha.  a  Lyce-  ral,  no  less  .h.„  , be  ...tellectual  and  physical ;  that 

and  efficient  discharge  of  the  various  duties  cause  of  etlucntion,  it  may  la;  confidently  ''«y  be  established  .here,  of  such  great  a*d  precepts  on  moral  g.Kxlness  w.Uioui  ttong  goorf, 

of  future  life.  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  liecome  ‘^‘=■>“'1*'“^.  *•*  ""“‘‘I  ...duce  the  Legislature  of  Vir.  would  do  no  more  .0  strengthen  morn!  power,  than 

With  two  things  in  the  mode  of  instriic-  thorough  and  sticcessfnl  teachers.  ”'"'®  “PPropr'a*®  *»  “  »  P°r‘'on  ol  th«  proceed, o,  lessons  on  music,  without  the  um:  of  an  instrument  or 

tion,  I  have  been  jiectiliarly  pleased,— its  In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  intended  to  ‘he.r  fund  lor  common  education,  which  amounts  to  the  voice,  would  make  a  smg-r  or  musician. 
thoroughness  and  its  practical  c^racter.  It  make  no  itividioiis  eonqmrisoti  of  this  with  14  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  jjcture  was  a  most  severe  commest  on  our 

seems  to  be  the  aim  of  all  the  teaefiere  to  other  schools.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  "  hen  the  magnitude  of  the  object  the  Society  has  whole  system  of  education,  from  ihe  teaming  the  ai- 
lead  their  pupils  not  merely  to  the  knowledge  if  any  Seminaries  in  onr  country  on  the  plan  ‘‘‘e  great  ease  with  which  that  object  can  phaliei,  to  the  closing  ol  a  course  at  a  theological 

of  words,  but  of  things, — not  simply  to  the  of  this.  I  have  merely  stated  facts,  and  effected,  are  considered,  together  with  the  va.st  and  seminary.  Wliere  ran  an  iiwiitutiou  be  feuad,  which 
exercise  of  memory  on  the  language  of  a  ex|)res.sed  freely  the  impressions  which  dignified  field  for  benevolent  enterprise  u  presents,  it  directs  the  same  attention  to  the /'rocrtcc  of  Bewero- 
text-book,  but  to  the  vigorous  and  search-  have  been  made  on  my  own  mind  in  re-  i*  hoped  that  all  who  are  disposed  and  qualified  to en-  /rwe,  as  to  ilie  study  of  the  spelling-book,  arithmetic 
ing  action  of  intellect  on  the  siihject.s  studietl.  gard  to  it.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  gage  as  Agents,  will  make  their  wishes  known  to  some  andgrammar?  .Anduntilcbildrenrereivesomefur- 
And  these  subjects  they  are  taught  to  regard  think  I  have  e.xagerated,  let  them  visit  the  Oliicer  of  the  Society.  It  is  morally  certain,  that  it  (her  moral  lessons  iban  to  say  to  others, ‘be  ye  warmed 
not  as  mere  abstract  matters,  hut  as  things  school,  and  I  greatly  mistake  if  they  are  not  one  thousand  Agents,  coin|>otent  to  the  task,  could  be  aud  filled,’ we  cannot  expect  to  see  a  in  the 

which  have  V'arious  and  important  relations  convinced  that  the  hail  has  not  been  told.  found,  they  could  all  be  most  usefully,  profitably,  and  great  work  of  reforming  the  world.  And  foroneles- 


which  have  various  and  important  relations  convinced  that  the  haif  has  not  been  told, 
to  the  business  of  life.  s. 


plea.saiitly  employed,  (he  coming  autumn  and  winter,  son  in  practical  morals— in  doing  good  to  othtrt,  we 
The  system  of  Circuit  Teaching  in  connection  with  beg  leave  to  propose,  that  each  child,  in  all  the  pii- 
Lyceums,  conleniplatcd  by  the  Society,  is  admirably  mary  schools  in  the  Union,  contribute,  on  every  IMon- 
calculaled  to  place  those  iustiliitions  on  a  permanen  day  morning,  one  rent  or  more,  for  libraries,  appara- 


But  much  as  I  have  been  pleased  with  The  system  of  Circuit  Teaching  in  connection  with  beg  leave  to  propose,  that  each  child,  in  all  the  pri- 

the  mode  of  instruetion  in  the  school,  I  littve  Scientific  .Appa  r-a  t  u  s  .  I.yceums,  contemplated  by  the  Society,  is  admirably  mary  schools  in  the  Union,  contribute,  on  every  Mon- 

heen  still  more  highly^  gratified  with  the  The  very  great  rapidity  with  which  apparatus  ralculaied  to  place  those  iustiiuiions  on  a  permanen  day  morning,  one  ren/ or  more,  for  libraries,  appara- 
mode  of  jgopcrTinifti/.  I  his  is  eiiiph>iticall\  tor  Lyceums,  Schools  and  Families,  lias  come  in-  and  prosperous  foundation.  If  from  six  to  twelve  Ly*  ins,  or  other  facilities  for  aiding  eocA  ofAer  in  their 
paternal.  ihere  is  vt:i\  great  lieedotn  ol  o  use,  since  the  simple  in-truments  designed  for  ceums  could  engage  an  experimental  teacher  to  visi|  progress.  Foranutberleston,  we  would  propose  that 
intercour^  between  the  mf.tiucters  atu  three  classes  of  institutions  have  been  pre-  them  weekly  or  semi-monthly,  in  succession,  it  would  each  school  make  a  collection  in  Natoral  History, not 

piipi  s.  -  111  o  H.t  letiCL  is  stt.uiet^  iiikiii  y  pared,  and  the  great  sati-faciion  they  have  given  give  double,  if  uoi  tenfold  efficiency  and  success  to  only  for  its  own  pupils,  but  for  other  schools,  aud  do 
hv  anitcals  to  the  hearts  and  r.oiisciences  ol  ,  .  7k  a- ^  ...k,,  .u„ _ ...  k-i _ _ _ _ _ k _ 


by  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  r.onseiences  o 

snoilse^sdliotiTlLT^^  ^  ‘^eir  universal  introduction,  and  that,  -"“‘’.v  Lyceums  have  already  erected  commodious  and  of  cooperation  in  the  great  work  of  their  otoi  td- 

u  1  .  •  "  I  ■  within  a  moderate  Dcriod  of  time.  The  Common  '’U'l'hngs  for  their  use  ;  others  will  probably  procure  uMfion,  and  of  the  salvation  of  their  country,  and  the 

\\\e.  cidture  of  the  heart  is  matle  a  promi-  /  /inTinr/j/i/s  i«  In  nae  not  nnlv  t  all  »t  similar  accommodations  during  the  present  and  com-  redemption  of  their  race  from  ignorance  and  misery, 

neiit  object  by  the  uisti  uciors.  The  monil  .‘fcAooi  jJpparafus  is  in  use,  not  only  in  all  the  6  p  m.u  com  c 

ridations  oifthe  niinils  to  each  other,  to  all  States  in  the  American  Union,  hut,  more  or  less,  ”  ’  j  “ 

niaiikind,  inid  to  their  Maker,  are  often  on  the  other  continent.  Some  sets  have  gone  lioth  ,  ■11'*^'^  yeeuras  are  organix  an  urnis  -  Circcit  Schools. 

hofnre  the,,..— ..of  in  the  wav  of  .v  .  ou.ldmgs  and  apparatus,  they  ara  most  favorably  s, I-  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  ‘  Teachers’ Seminary,’ has  coni- 


wlierever  they  have  been  used, — is  a  sufficient  ‘heir  own  efforts. 


what  they  can  to  bring  about  a  system  of  exchanges. 


ridations  (if  the  pupils  to  each  other,  to  all  States  in  the  American  Union,  but,  more  or  less,  j 
niaiikind,  inid  to  their  Maker,  are  often  on  the  other  continent.  Some  sets  have  gone  Imth  j 
hroiight  before  them, — not  in  the  way  ol  >0  .Asia  and  .Africa,  where  it  answers  a  most  vai- 
altstract  speculation,  hut  in  the  ino.st  practi-  pm-po^e  in  elementary  instruction.  It  has 


Circcit  Schools. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  the  ‘  Teachers’  Seminary,’  has  coni- 


hro.ight  before  them,— imt  in  the  way  ol  -p  .Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  answers  a  most  val-  v  -««.  .iAk..,o.  u,e  .e»c,K,rs  «m.nary,  nascoi.- 

nhstract  ^sncciilation  hut  in  the  most  nracti-  i,  •  1  .  •  .  c  i.k  'nto  oper.ition  the  proposed  system  of  me  need  a  svstem  of  Circuit  Teaching,  in  several 

aosirat  i  spi ,  maiiiiii,  01,1  111  i,ik  mu.  I  pirtiii  nai,|e  purpo  e  in  elementary  instruction.  Ithas  e,.k„„i., .  ;r  . 

c-il  and  cii£r:i''in»' wnv  'I’lic  tone  of  mora  •  *  k  1  /  ,  1  i  k  t- ircuii  S,  bools ,  and  if  their  wants  are  made  known,  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  hi$  school.  The  plan  is,  to 

.11  uiiii  "'V  *  iiianv  tunes  been  remarked,  bv  those  who  have  _ _ _ _  _ _ 1 _ _ .  .  .  -  .  .  .  .....  ... 


feeling  in  the  school  is  high.  .\nd  when 
this  fact  is  viewed  in  coimexinn  with  the 


many  limes  been  remarked,  by  those  who  have  competent  teachers  can  undoubtedly  be  procured.—  have  several  Schools  or  Lyceums  established,  to  which 
u-ed  the  school  apparatus,  that  they  con'ider  it  Any  applications  for  Teachers  for  Lyceums,  which  he  shall  give  n  course  of  weekly  instruction,  or  rather 


pure  state  of  morals  in  the  iieighhorhood  ol  every  other  improve-  may  be  made  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  ih< 

the  institution,  parents,  I  think,  may  feel  a  ment  in  schools.  When  the  mind  ol  the  pupil,  above  Society,  will  be  promptly  and  gladly  attended 


cniifidencp,  that  a  most  siilitlary  moral  in-  i.iid  the  teacher  too,  is  once  called  out  trom  the  to 
fliieiice  will  hear  on  the  hearts  of  their  Sook,  to  observe,  examine,  tliink  and  judge  for 
cliildrcn  here.  it-elf,  on  those  elemontsof  science  illustrated  by 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  ilraw  from  instruments  designed  for  the  pur- 

mv  oor.soiinl  observation  intere.<tiiig  illustrti-  ...  i-  ,  i  i-  •.  ir .  .1  k 

'  •  '  -  ,  ,  ,  ’’^.1,  pose;  It  immediately  applies  itself  to  other  ob- 

tions  of  the  statements  I  have  maile.  Hut  T  ,  ,  ... 

my  limits  will  not  |>ermif.  1  caimnt  for-  «  «ew  and  an  en- 

bear,  however,  to  speak  more  particularly  of  vision  and  of  thought  is  at  once 

the  [iresent  instriictcrs  of  this  Seminary,  brought  to  view.  The  mind  then  throws  off  the 


The  Constitution  of  the  Society  is  given  t'clow. 

J.  Holbrook,  Cor,  Stc’y. 

Constitution 

or  THF. 

A.MERICAN  SCHOOL  AGENT  SOCIETY, 
Organized  Jcly  13,  IKLl. 

.Art.  1.  Th.s  Society  shall  be  called  The -A.mer- 


aid  tiiem  to  in.struct  themselves,  in  various  useful 
branches.  His  confidence  in  the  plan,  and  bis  pros- 
[lecis  of  success,  are,  if  possible,  greater  than  before 
.he  tried  the  experiment. 

If  teachers,  qualified  to  take  charge  of  such  Ly¬ 
ceums  or  Circuit  Schools,  could  be  found,  Ihere  is, 
probably,  hardly  a  town,  village,  or  neighborhood  in 
the  country,  whose  citizens  would  ma  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  join  them. 

-Mr.  Hall's  seminary  furnishes  the  very  liest  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  persons  to  qualify  themselves  to  engage  in 


Toto.ichon  their  merits,  is,  indeed,  a  deli-  rammels  of  books,  and  Argms  to  t  ink,  act,  and  .c^n  School  .Agent  .^..cietv  ;  the  object  of  which  this  enterprise;  and  as  several  thousand  of  Cirruit 
catH  riiattf?r.  Htif,  us  tlit'  V  ht)l(l  itllhlic  stii-  oiove  by  its  own  strenjrth.  shall  he  to  (ils!»eininatcii)lbrmationres;>ectiiigS(  bools, 

tions,  and  as  pnrenis  onght  to  know  some-  Apparatus  Im  visible  illustrations,  are  not  onlv  'o  I’fovurc  and  encourage  the  latmrs  of  .School  Agents 

,,  k  '  and  Circuit  Teachers,  and  in  such  other  wavs  as  mav 


thing  about  the  men  to  who.se  rare  they  indispensable  to  aid  the  voting  mind  in  making 
I’^doso ■“'•’■•‘’I’’''-  its  first  efforts,  but  it  is  fa'r  more  economical  than 
*°Of  Mr.  Hall,  I  need,  perhaps,  only  to 


indispensable  to  aid  the  voting  mind  in  making  t)e  deemed  expedient,  to  promote  the  eause  of  Com- 
its  first  efforts,  but  it  is  far  more  economical  than  mon  Edneation  throughout  our  cuuniry,  but  especially 
books,  so  far  as  it  can  be  used.  It  is  more  eco-  South  and  West. 

nomical,  because  it  costs  less  at  the  out.set  to  fur-  k  person  mav  itecome  a  member  of 


shall  be  to  disseminate  inibrmation  rcsfteciiiig  S<  bools.  Teachers  are  wauled,  we  hope  some  hundreds  of  them 
to  iirocurc  and  encourage  the  latmrs  of  .School  .\genis  •  j  1 

andCircul.  Teachers. and  in  such  other  wavs  »s”mav  ^  'oand  during  the  present  season. 


School  Libraries. 

Art.  2.  Any  per'^on  may  l>ecome  a  memb^'r  of  One  of  the  commoa  district  schools  in  Lynn  Las 
the  Society,  by  sibling:  the  Constitution,  or  u(H>n  his  appropriated  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  libra* 
election  by  ballot  by  the  Board  ol  Directors.  ry  and  for  ap|>araius,  contributed  or  collected  by  the 


GQV  tn  thrkcss  vvlin  liiw  i  f  nOIRICal,  llCClUSe  It  COStS  leSS  at  ttie  OUtSet  tO  lUI-  .1  •  .  L  "  ■  .L  /s  .  .  .  , 

say  10  inost^  wiio  navn  rt  mi  iiis  ijetiuro  the  fc'ociety,  by  si^irngf  the  Constitution,  or  u^hxi  his 

on  Scliool-keejiitijr,’  that  theso  Lectures  |  ®  school, as  one  set  answers  for  a  whole  school  eJecliou  by  ballot  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  rv  and  for  ap|>araius,  contributed  or  collected  by  the 

present  a  very  good  tran.^erijit  of  bis  ebarae-  j  for  a  course  of  years,  while  every  pupil  must  be  4^.,  3  -p,,p  Society  shall  meet  animally,  on  the  c'hih.'ren  themselves.  All  the  schools  in  that  place  are 
ter  ns  an  instriieter.  Indeed,  they  might  |  .itpplied  with  books;  and  as  it  makes impl•es^ ions  first  Monday  in  .August,  when  the  proceedings  of  ih<  furnished  with  similar  furniture, procured  in  the  same 
well  be  expected  to  do  so ;  a.s  they  give  the  -jpoo  the  mind  more  rapidlit,  clearly,  perma-  'po  going  year  shall  be  reported,  and  a  Hoard,  con-  ^ 
roaiiba  of  fiia  own  r'vii».Tioiifo _ llw  oririei  ...  ,  .  ,  .  sisimg  Ol  a  President.  Vice  I’rcsideiil,  First  1  orre- 

rr  suits  01  ms  tiwii  r.vjrrTiriu  1  ,  .  '  "mLi/ and  ngreffli/v* (lone  by  books  ^ponding  Secretary,  a  Ilcconling  Secretary,  a  Treas-  -Measures  arc  in  progress  to  gctupSchoolLibra- 

j)les  anti  plans^\\  bicb  bo  las^juii  to  the  test  it  al.so  leads  tlie  pup'l  to  cultivate  his  urer,  and  Twelve  Directors, shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  nes,  to  commence  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes. 

be/ie've*'find  him  mdefiuigabl'e' patient^' m  while  out  of  .school,  and  to  continue  in  a  Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  P.oard  to  ap-  ""b  pruvi.sious  to  continue  a  series  of  a  dozen  or 


i.-.iL.,..  I  ....  ....  1  "‘ind  while  out  of  .school,  and  to  continue  in  a  Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  dntvof  the  P.oard  to  ap-  ""b  pruvi.sious  to  continue  a  senes  of  a  dozen  or 

Of*llCV(*,  find  ilHIl  lll(l(  iRf IffrtUIC,  JUUl  •  *  A  .  ^  J  Vt»  L  .  u  •  J  I  c  1  •  .  .L 

tlinrnii.)l.  in  iiisirnetlnn  •  mild  li.it  ftrii.  nn.l  course  of  intellectual  progress,  when  his  days  pomt  Agents,  and  recommend  Tear  her's.  at  the, r  dis-  twenty  volumes  a  year,  for  regular  accessions  to  tke 

inorotlgli  III  IIIMriirtinn  ,  miltl  tint  rnm  ami  ^  .  crelior  ;  to  take  proper  measures  (or  obtaining  limds  |.k,.aries  of  hooks  fitted  to  the  design 

consistent  in  government;  and,  above  all,  of  school  instruction  are  gone  by.  necessary  lor  accomplii-hiiig  the  designs  of  the  Soci-  I 


‘nlway.s  abounding’  in  lesrsons  of  morttl 
wisilom. 


01  scnooi  instrucnon  are  gone  n>.  necessary  lor  accomplii-lniig  the  designs  of  the  Soei- 

Some  iniellectual  tools — some  instruments  for  ety  ;  to  draw  orilers  on  the  'I’rea.surer.  for  the  payment 
coming  at  the  voung  mind  through  the  eye,  monies  which  shall  l.e  c.xpemled  in  the  pmsecu- 

”  r  •  1  J  •  ooctety  s  plans ;  to  ii»«pcol  annually  Iho 


a-f  4  i*  —  —  -  _ _ A  I  ....  lion  or  me  A^ocieiy  s  pians :  lo  in^ipcci  annuany  wo 

Mr.  P.  A.  B.arton,  a  graduate  ot  Dart-  are  not  only  useful,  pleasant,  econoinical  and  in-  siaic  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  in  general,  to  perform  aU 
mouth  who  is,  jit  |)rrseiit,  ftSSOciultMl  (Jiyppii'^able,  but  tiie  way  for  suppiviu"  every  oihrr  Huijes  not  inroiisi^tenl  u:ih  the  Con-tiuition, 

with  Mr.  Hail  in  tlm  inslruclion  of  the  o.ol.^.l  ....i  which  Ihev  shall  deem  necessary  to  the  ailaimnent  ol 

Seminarv,is  a  very  failhf.d  and  s.iccessf.tl  "‘^■Shborhootl,  scb^l  and  family  m  the  „,e  objects  the  Society  have  in  view. 

.  ..  lon/l  aKXArrva  f/-k  La  tAxaciKiA  ori/t  /z-ajv' 


Mr.  Gallai'dett’s  Books. 

The  Picture  and  Defining  Book,  the  first  and  second 
part  of  the  Book  en  the  Soul,  and  .Natural  Theology, 


hich  they  shall  deem  necessary  lo  the  ailaimnent  ol  all  bv  Mr.  Gallatideil.deserve  a  place  in  every  school 
le  great  objects  the  Society  have  in  view.  and  every  family  in  our  eounirj-.  AVe  iniend  to  pre- 

.Art.  5.  The  Board  of  Direclors  may  appoint  sent  some  of  their  prt'mineut  features  to  our  readers 


iiistrncte'r!  In  one  departiirrfnt,  especially,  ^eems  to  be  both  feasible  and  easy.  Art.  5.  The  Board  of  Direclors  may  appoint  sent  so.ni 

which  i.s  mainly  committeid  to  him— timt  ttf  To  lurnish  everj  village,  it  is  only  necessary  such  a  number  of  Corresponding  Sccroiaries,  in  dif-  hereafter 
mathematics— Very  few  instructors  I  believe  ‘o  ®  Lyceum,  or  for  some  twenty,  fifty,  or  ferent  parts  of  the  eoimtrv,  for  purposes  of  coopera- 
surpass  him.  '  ’  an  hundred  of  its  citizens,  to  unite  and  pay  one  First  f'orresponding  •'f'-cretarv.  as  ffiiy 

JL  D  •  rv  1  k  •  •  11  1  mavlhinknecessarvtoenaolelhelallerOffieerenoc- 

I  tic  rnmartf  iJeparlment,  as  it  is  called,  or  two  dollars  each,  and  the  necessary  means  will  mally  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  on  him. 

consisting  of  the  voimger  member.s  of  the  he  nrovided  .  c  -ck  r.  .  k  n  k  Aboci 

,  ,  .  .r  .  oe  pioviuLu.  .Art.  6.  The  Directors  shall  have  power  to  sun-  ii.o  Mi..; 


school,  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr, 
L.  Ten.ney  ;  of  whose  mode  of  instruction 
and  government,  1  cun  hardly  speak  in 
terms  adequate  to  my  sense  of  its  excellence. 
He  is,  at  once,  the  lather  and  tlie  instriicter 


IV  think  necessary  to  enable  the  latter  Officer  effoc-  Steam  Boats. 

ally  to  discharge  ‘the  duties  devolving  on  him.  hnudred  jSteam  Boats  are  plying  upon 

.Art.  6.  The  Directors  shall  have  power  to  siip-  ihe  .Alississippi  and  its  branches,  which  form  nearly 


Many  scliools  have  already  been  supplied  by  ply  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  their  Board,  .jq  thousand  miles  ol  navigable  wa»ers. 
the  children  themselves,  w  hich  requires  only  **anual  meeting. 

twentv  or  thirty  cents  each  ;  which,  by  leading  .Art.  7,  The  President,  and  in  his  absence,  the  x*  .  t  r  n  .  i  So  .  a 

,  '  .J,  •  1  Vice  President,  in  conenrrenee  with  two  others  of  the  ‘ 


of  the  lads  committed  to  his  care.  Mniii-  the  procuring,  as  much  as  it  does  their  minds  in 
fesling  the  utmost  affection  for  his  ftupils,  using. 


Item  to  act  and  to  give,  enlarges  their  hearts  in  ,„ay  call  s|>ecial  meetings  of  the  Society. 


he  finds  that  love  is  ‘  the  loan  for  love.’ 


affection  is  reciprocated.  It  is  enoiigh  to  „niformly  been  fonnd,  wherever  it  has  been 

gladden  ones  heart,  to  see  with  what  confi-  adopted,  not  only  a  source  of  instruction,  con- 

diDg  loudness  they  c  lister  around  him.  ,  ,  .  j  k  •  .  k  i  1  k  . 

e  I'l  I  I  .L  I  r  1  f  I  •  Icntment  and  happiness  to  children,  but  a  great 


^  ®’  .Art.  8.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 

ittg-  tors,  eight  members  shall  be  requisite  lo  constitute  a 

The  use  of  intellectual  toys  in  families,  has  qoonim ;  and  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  twenty 


ding  fondness  they  cluster  around  him. 
Seldom  have  I  seen  such  a  delightful  inier- 
ehange  of  confidence  and  affection  between 
an  instructer  and  his  pnpil.x  Nor  is  he 


Art.  9.  The  D, rectors  shall,  from  time  to  time  p.,  ,h„,  ,„ventmn.  both  sexes 

recommend  to  the  Society,  such  Bye-Laws  as  they  'rihbands  anti  lare.s,  with  points  and  lags,  hooks 

may  deem  necessary  to  lacililale  the  transaction  ol  skewer-  of  brass,  silver  and  gold, 

k. 154,3,  it  was  ennried.  ‘  that  no  person 

-hall  pul  to  sale  any  pimies.  but  only  .such  as  shall  be 


Natcral  Soar. 

The  fruit  of  the  Horse  Cbesnui  is  said  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  soap,  in  domestic  economy. 


Piss. 

Pi.ss  were  brought  from  France  in  1543,  and  were 
first  used  in  England  by  raihcr  ne  HowanI,  Queen  of 
Heiirv  the  Eighth.  Beiore  that  inventmn,  both  sexes 


saving  of  expense. 

Whether  amusement,  instruction,  general  dif- 


skilled  only  in  winniii'r  tlie  hearts  of  his  of  l^tto^’lcdge,  agi  iculturc,  the  mechanic  |he  Society,  to  cnc!)ur.igc  suitable  p«Tsons  to  berom< 


may  deem  necessary  to  lacililale  the  transaction  ol  skewer- 'of  brass,  silver  and  gold, 

business.  '  ■  ’  .... 


■Art.  10.  It  shall  be  the  dntvof  every  member  ot 


'oiible-headed.  and 


the  heads  soldered  fast  lo 


r.  acher-  and  .Agmls,  and  to  recommend  snrh  to  the  |  die  vhrnk  ol  the  p  nnes.  well  sinr.olt^,  the  shai^ well 


youthful  charge.  His  mode  of  instruction  arts-  national  wealth,  or  the  future  prosperity  and  already  qualified  for  sha|)ed,  ih<’  points  well  and  round  fiteil,  counted  and 

is  of  the  very  highest  order.  1  have  been  ‘  perpetuity  of  our  Republic,  is  considered ;  it  is  these  professions.  sliarpencd.’ 
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From  Good'S  Gallery  of  Nature  and  Art. 

Eruption*  of  Vesuvius- 
There  is  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Europe, 
tvhose  desolating  paroxysms  have  been  so  fatal¬ 
ly  experienced,  and  so  accurately  transmitted  to 
us,  as  those  of  Vesuvius. 

This  mountain  is  well  known  to  constitute  one 
of  the  natural  w  onders  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Like  Parnassus,  it  has  been  said  to  consist  of  two 
summits,  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  westward 
direction,  is  called  by  the  natives  Sonima ;  and  the 
other,  running  in  a  southern  line.  Proper  Vesu¬ 
vius,  or  Vesuvio;  and  it  is  this  last  alone  which 
emits  tire  and  smoke.  The  two  hills  or  sumtnits 
are  separated  by  a  valley  of  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  peculiarly  fertile  in  its  productions. 
The  eruptions  of  this  inoui:tain  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  in  almost  every  age  of  the  Christian  a?ra ; 
and  on  many  occasiotis  prodigiously  destructive. 
From  the  nui.ierous  narrations  to  w  hich  they 
have  given  rise,  we  rhall  confine  ourselves  to 
those  tliat  are  most  awful  or  interesting. 

The  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  erup¬ 
tions  of  Vesuvius  that  occurs  to  us  in  history, 
took  place  in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  »ra, 
and  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Titus.  All  Campa¬ 
nia  was  alarme'l  b\  its  violence,  and  the  country 
was  devastated  in  every  direction  to  a  very  great 
distance;  minifrous  towns,  with  the  whole  of 
their  inhabi'.ant.s,  were  consumed,  and  atnong  the 
rest,  the  elegant  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercula¬ 
neum,  the  ruins  of  which,  after  having  been 
utterlv  overwhelmed  and  lost  for  more  than  six¬ 
teen  centuries,  were  at  length  traced  out  by  arci- 
dent ;  and,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  latter,  have 
been  explored  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
wreck  of  Herculaneum  was  discovered  in  1739, 
and  was  rendered  accessible  by  a  well  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

J’oinpeii  had  sttffered  severely  from  an  earlb- 
quake,  sixteen  years  before  the  ertiption  of  79, 
but  had  been  rebuilt  and  embellished  with  sev¬ 
eral  stately  edifices;  especially  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  theatre,  in  which  the  people  were  assem¬ 
bled,  and  intent  upon  the  spectacle,  when  this 
tremendous  visitation  burst  upon  them,  sw  allow - 
ing  up  the  city  by  an  earthquake,  and  overwhel¬ 
ming  its  site  to  a  considerable  depth  with  the 
fit  ly  materials  that  w  ere  throw  n  forth  frotn  the 
mouth  of  the  c-atcr.  The  cities  of  Puteoli  and 
Cuma’  were  also  greatl>  damaged,  partly  by  the 
concussions,  and  partly  by  the  burning  ashes, 
which  last,  according  to  the  concurrent  assertion 
of  ancient  historians,  extended  to  Africa,  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  at  Rome  turned  the  day  suddenly 
into  night,  to  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  during  this  eruption,  that  the  elder  Pliny- 
fell  a  victim  to  suffbeation,  the  poet  Cesiiis  Bas- 
Bus  and  his  household  were  consumed  by  the 
fiames,  and  Agrippa,  son  of  (  laudius  Felix,  the 
well-known  governor  of  Juda  a,andof  Drusilla, 
daughter  to  .\grippa,  the  last  king  of  the  Jews, 
perished  in  his  youth,  as  we  are  told  by  Josephus ; 
though  the  jiassage  of  this  w  l  iter  in  which  he 
refers  fora  more  particular  ai-eountof  his  death, 
is  no  longer  extant. 

The  earliest  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  of 
which  we  have  any  narrative,  is  so  exquisitely 
and  impressively  related  b\  the  younger  Pliny, 
in  two  letters  to  his  fiiend  Tacitus  the  historian, 
that  it  has  been  rendered  almost  as  celebrated, 
frotn  this  fine  and  touching  description,  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ext'-nt  of  the  calamity  itself. — Hut 
though  this  description  is  tiie  earliest,  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  no  eruiiti.  ii  had  ever  taken  place 
atitecedenfly.  Neither  I'liny  nor  Tacitus  hint 
at  any  thing  to  this  clleet,  nor  express  the  small¬ 
est  surprise  at  the  phienomenon,  which  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  done,  had  it  been  the  first 
of  the  kind.  One  of  the  earliest  we  meet  with 
in  history,  next  to  that  narrated  by  Pliny,  is  com¬ 
paratively  in  our  own  times  ;  it  occurred  in  1538, 
and  formed  the  crater  near  Po-/.zicoli,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  .Mdnte  A’uoro.  Curiosity- 
led  manv  persons  to  look  into  this  crater  a  few 
day-s  after  the  eruption  had  cea.sed,  when  twenty 
of  the  rashest  and  most  daring  w  ere  destroyed  by 
a  sudden  explosion  of  smoke,  stones,  and  a-shes. 
The  next  of  which  we  have  any  document,  took 
place  in  lti31,  and  i*  described  by  .Antonio  San- 
torelli,  as  also  by  the  Abbate  Braccini :  during 
w  hich  the  sea,  as  in  the  eruption  of  79,  retreat¬ 
ed  from  the  coast.  The  next  memorable  erup¬ 
tion  in  the  order  of  time,  is  that  described  by-  Va- 
letta  in  1707  :  sinre  w  hich  period,  accounts  of 
not  few  er  than  ten  others  have  been  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  nearly  half 
of  which  the  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  as¬ 
siduity  and  intrepidity  of  Sir  V.'illiam  Hamilton. 
Besides  these,  we  have  also  an  accoutit  of  ati 
eruption,  in  1 717,  by  bi-hop  Berkeley,  and  of  an¬ 
other  in  17;57,  by  Dr.  Scrao,  publisticd  the  same 
year  at  Naples 

The  description  of  Pliny  is  as  follows;  and 
tlie  two  letters  that  contain  it  are  numbered  six¬ 
teen  and  twenty  in  the  sixth  book  of  bis  episto¬ 
lary  collection. 

‘  ro  TACITUS. 

‘  Your  request  that  1  would  send  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  ni\  uncle’s  dca'h,  in  order  to  transmit 
a  more  exact  relation  of  it  to  posiciity,  deserves 
my  acknowh'dgmeuts;  for  if  this  accident  shall 
be  cclebratcii  by  yonr  pen,  the  dory  of  it  !  am 
well  assured  will  be  rendered  for  ever  illustri¬ 
ous.  .And  notwithstanding  he  perished  by  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  which,  as  it  involved  at  the  same  time 
a  most  beauiilul  country  in  ruins,  and  destroyed 
so  many  populous  cities,  seems  to  promise  him 
an  everlasting  reincmbrance ;  notwithstanding 
he  has himseM  composed  m-any  and  lasting  works; 
yet  1  am  persuaded  the  mentioning  of  him  in 
your  immortal  w-ritings  will  greatly  contribute 
to  eternize  hi-  name.  Happy  1  esteem  those  to 
be,  w  hom  Providence  has  distinguislied  w-ith  the 
abilities  either  of  doing  such  actions  as  are  w-or- 
thy  of  being  lelatod,  or  of  relating  them  in  a  man- 1 


ner  worthy  of  being  read ;  but  doubly  happy  are 
they  who  are  blessed  with  both  these  uncommon 
talents ;  in  the  number  of  which  my  uncle,  as 
his  own  writings  and  your  history  will  evidently 
I  prove,  may  justly  be  ranked.  It  is  w  ith  extreme 
^  w  illingness,  therefore,  that  I  execute  your  com¬ 
mands  ;  and  should  indeed  have  claimed  the  task, 
if  you  had  not  enjoined  it.  He  w  as  at  that  time 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command  at  Misenum*. 
On  the  23dof.August,about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
my  mother  desired  him  to  ob.serve  a  cloud  which 
appeared  of  a  very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He 
had  just  returned  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
sunf,  and  after  bathing  himself  in  cold  water, 
and  taking  a  slight  repast,  had  retired  to  his  stu¬ 
dy  ;  he  immediately  arose  and  went  out  upon  an 
eminence  from  w  hich  he  might  more  distinctly 
view  this  very  uncommon  appearance.  It  w-as 
not  at  that  distance  discernible  from  w-hat  moun¬ 
tain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found  afterwards 
to  ascend  from  mount  Vesuvius^.  I  cannot  give 
you  a  more  exact  description  of  its  figure  than 
by  resembling  it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree,  for  it  shot 
up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which 
extended  itsell  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches  ; 
occasioned,  I  imagine,  either  by  a  sudden  gust 
of  air  that  impelled  it,  the  force  of  which  de¬ 
creased  as  it  advanced  upw-ards;  or  the  cloud  it¬ 
self  being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own  weight, 
expanded  in  this  manner.  It  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was 
either  more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and 
cinders.  This  extraordinary  phainomenon  exci¬ 
ted  my  uncle’s  philosophical  curiosity  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  it.  He  ordered  a  light  vessel  to 
be  got  ready,  and  gave  me  the  liberty,  if  1  thought 
proper,  to  attend  him.  I  rather  chose  to  continue 
my  studies ;  for,  as  it  happened,  he  had  given  me 
an  employment  of  that  kind.  As  he  w  as  coming 
out  of  the  house,  he  received  a  note  from  Rec- 
tina  the  w  ife  of  Bassiis,  w  ho  was  in  the  utmost 
alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  w  hich  threatened 
her ;  lor  her  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  ot 
mount  Vesuvius,  there  w  as  no  way  to  escape  hut 
by  sea ;  she  earnestly  intreated  him  therefore  to 
come  to  her  a.s.sistance.  He  accordingly  chan¬ 
ged  his  first  design,  and  what  he  began  with  a 
philosophical,  he  pursued  with  an  heroical  turn 
of  mind.  He  ordered  the  galleys  to  put  to  sea, 
and  went  himself  on  board  with  an  intention  of 
assisting  not  only  Rectina,  but  several  others ; 
for  the  villas  stand  extremely  thick  upon  the 
beautiful  coast.  When  hastening  to  the  place 
from  which  others  fled  with  the  utmost  terror, 
he  steered  his  direct  course  to  the  point  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  with  so  much  calmness  and  presence  ot 
mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
dreadful  scene.  He  was  now  so  nigh  the  moun¬ 
tain  that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and 
hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the 
ships,  together  w-ith  pumice-stones,  and  black 
pieces  of  burning  rock ;  they  were  likewise  in 
danger  not  only  of  being  a-ground  by  the  sud¬ 
den  retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  frag¬ 
ments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain,  and 
obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he  stopped  to 
consider  whether  he  should  return  back  again, 
to  w  hich  the  pilot  advising  him  ;  ‘  Fortune,’  said 
he,  ‘  befriends  the  brave  :  carry  me  to  Pompo- 
nianus.’  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabi»§, 
separated  by  a  gulf  w-hich  the  sea,  after  several 
insensible  w  indings,  forms  upon  that  shore.  He 
had  already  sent  his  baggage  on  board ;  for 
though  he  w  as  not  at  that  time  in  actual  danger, 
yet  being  within  the  view  ol  it,  and  indeed  ex¬ 
tremely  near,  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase, 
he  was  determined  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the 
w-ind  should  change.  It  was  favourable,  how¬ 
ever,  for  carrying  my  uncle  to  Pomponianus, 
whom  he  found  in  the  greatest  consternation ;  he 
embraced  him  with  tenderness,  encouraging  and 
exhorting  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits ;  and  the  more 
to  di.ssipate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with  an  air  of 
unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready  ;  w-hen,  af¬ 
ter  having  bathed,  he  sat  dow-n  to  supper  with 
great  cheerfulness,  or  at  least  (what  is  equally 
heroic)  with  all  the  appeaiance  of  it.  In  the 
mean  w  hile  the  eruption  from  mount  Vesuvius 
flamed  out  in  several  places  with  much  violence, 
w  hich  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to 
render  still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  But  my 
uncle,  in  order  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his 
Irieiid,  assured  him  it  was  only  *he  burning  of  the 
villages,  which  the  country  people  had  abandon¬ 
ed  to  the  flames ;  after  this  he  retired  to  rest,  and 
it  is  mo3t  certain  he  was  so  little  discomposed  a.s 
t.)  fall  into  a  deep  sleep;  for  being  pretty  fat,  and 
breathing  liard,  (liose  w  ho  attended  w  ithout,  ac¬ 
tually  heard  him  snore.  The  court  w  liich  led 
to  his  apartment  being  now-  almost  tilled  w  ith 
stones  and  ashes,  if  lie  had  continued  there  any 
time  longer,  it  would  have  been  impo.ssibic  for 
liiip  to  have  made  his  way  out;  it  w-as  thought 
proper  therefore  to  aw  aken  him.  He  got  up,  and 
went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  who  were  not  unconcerned  enougli  to  think 
of  going  to  bed.  They  consulted  together  wheth¬ 
er  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  hou- 
se.s,  w  Inch  now  shook  from  side  to  side  with  fre¬ 
quent  and  violent  concussions;  or  fly  to  the  open 
fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders, 
though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers, 
and  threatened  destruction.  In  this  distress  they 
rcsolved  for  the  fields,  as  the  le«.s  dangerous  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  two;  a  resolution  which,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  w  ere  hurried  into  it  by  their 
fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and  delib- 

*  In  the  gulf  of  Naples. 

t  The  Rumaus  jseci  to  lie  or  walk  naked  in  the  sun, 
after  anointing  their  bodies  with  oil,  w  hich  was  esteem¬ 
ed  as  greatly  contributing  to  heailb,  and  therefore  daily 
practised  by  them. 

{  -About  six  miles  distant  from  Naples. — This  dread¬ 
ful  eruption  happened  A.  D.  79,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  emjieror  Titus. 

$  Now-  called  Castcl  c  .Mar  di  Stabia,  in  the  gulf  of 
Naples. 


erate  consideration.  They  went  out  then,  hav¬ 
ing  pillows  tied  upon  their  head*  with  napkins  ; 
and  this  was  their  sole  defence  against  the  storm 
of  stones  that  fell  round  them.  Though  it  was 
now  day  every  where  else,  with  them  it  was 
darker  than  the  most  obscure  night,  excepting 
only  what  light  proceeded  from  the  fire  and 
flames.  They  thought  proper  to  go  down  farther 
upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  they  might  safely 
put  out  to  sea,  but  they  found  the  waves  still  run 
extremely  high  and  boisterous.  There  my  uncle, 
having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water, 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was 
spread  for  him,  when  immediately  the  flames  and 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  w-as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  them,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  obliged  them  to  arise.  He  raised  him¬ 
self  up  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  servants, 
and  instantly  fell  down  dead;  suffocated,  as  I 
conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour, 
having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  frequently 
subjected  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light  again,  which  wa.s  not  till  the  third 
day  after  this  melancholy  accident,  his  body  was 
found  entire,  and  w-ithout  any  marks  of  violence 
upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  he  fell, 
and  looking  more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead. 
During  all  this  time  my  mother  and  I,  who  were 
at  Misenum — But  as  thb  -as  no  connection  w-ith 
your  history,  so  your  enquiry  w  ent  no  farther 
than  concerning  my  unde’s  death;  with  that 
therefore  I  will  put  an  end  to  my  letter;  suffer 
me  only  to  add,  that  I  have  faithfully  related  to 
you  what  I  was  either  an  eye-w-itness  of  myself, 
or  received  immediately  after  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  and  before  there  w-as  time  to  vary  the 
truth.  You  will  choose  out  of  this  narrative 
such  circumstances  as  shall  be  most  suitable  to 
your  purpose ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tw  een  what  is  proper  for  a  letter,  and  an  history  ; 
between  w-riting  to  a  friend,  and  writing  to  the 
public.  Farewell.’ 

From  the  V.'atchman. 

Amusements. 

Mr.  Editor, — If  I  could  be  permitted  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  amusements  of  children,  others  might 
regulate  schools.  For  while  amusements  are 
vicious,  immoral,  or  dissipating  in  their  tendency, 
neither  literary  nor  religious  institutions  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  virtuous  or  a  happy  community.  The  time 
has  been,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  now,  when 
amusements,  either  for  children,  or  other  young 
people,  are  any  thing  but  moral  or  elevating  in 
their  tendency.  With  the  school-room  there  is 
a.ssociated  something  that  is  irksome.  With  the 
ordinary  sports  of  children,  there  is  little  that  is 
calculated  to  enlighten  or  dignify  the  mind,  and 
much  that  is  calculated  to  degrade  and  demoral¬ 
ize  it.  If  schools  could  be  rendered  agreeable, 
and  amusements  instructive,  both  w-ould  be  bet¬ 
ter,  and  reciprocal  and  salutary  in  their  tendency 
and  results. 

The  first  improvement  to  be  effected  in  the 
amusements  of  children,  is  a  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  toys.  Few  of  them  are  calcula¬ 
ted  to  interest  children  for  a  long  time,  much  less 
to  improve  them ;  w-hile  notliingis  more  certain, 
than  that  their  toys  may  be  almost  wholly  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  in  their  tendency,  and  at  the 
same  time  amuse  children  more  and  cost  parents 
less.  .A  set  of  blocks  or  bricks,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called,  which  can  cost  but  a  dollar  or  two, 
w  ill  amuse  a  cliild  for  months,  and  even  years ; — 
while  most  of  the  articles  found  in  toy-shops, 
costing  three  limes  the  amount, will  interest  them 
but  for  a  few-  days,  and  then  be  thrown  aside  as 
useless.  The  reason  is  plain ;  the  one  occupies 
the  mind,  and  exercises  the  intellect;  the  other 
pleases  from  its  novelty. 

The  various  occasions  w  hich  call  cliildrcn  to¬ 
gether,  such  as  military  trainings  and  musters, 
•tth  of  July  celebrations,  and  many  of  their  more 
common  meetings,  are  directly  immoral  ami  dis¬ 
sipating  in  their  tendency.  Two  or  three  years 
sinre,  I  spent  the  4th  of  July  in  a  neighboring 
town,  where  I  saw  a  company  of  fw-enty  boys 
marching  about  the  streets  w  ith  a  drum  and  fife, 
drawing  a  small  powder  piece  after  them,  with 
a  uniform  that  cost  their  parents,  w  ith  other  ex¬ 
penses,  about  ten  dollars  each.  In  another  tow-n 
w-here  I  spent  a  night,  I  attended  the  meeting  of 
a  Juvenile  Lyceum,  a  branch  of  the  Town  Lv- 
ceiiin,  and  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  chil¬ 
dren.  A  lad  of  ten  years  old  pre.sided,  and  an¬ 
other  of  five  years  old  explained,  on  a  map,  the 
Geography  of  the  country  where  they  resided. 

Both  collections  of  children  w-ere  amused,  but 
one  by  the  exercise  of  their  intellects  and  hearts, 
the  other  at  the  expense  of  both.  The  one  were 
in  an  upward,  the  other  in  a  dow-nward  course. 

1  attended  the  Juvenile  Concert  recently  held 
in  this  city.  The  day  after,  I  witnessed  the  noise 
and  bustle  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  a  military 
cotiipany  fioin  a  neighboring  city,  and  was  forci¬ 
bly  struck  w-ith  the  contrast.  Botli  produced  ex¬ 
citement  ;  but  tlie  one  w-as  kind,  softening,  and 
moral  in  its  tendency ;  the  other  boisterous  and 
decidedly  unchristian.  The  one  cost  those  who 
enjoyed  it,  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
are  to  he  appropriated  to  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  relief  of  tlie  poor;  the  other  could 
not  have- cost  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
proliably  twice  that  sum,  which  was  dissipated 
at  the  time  in  wine,  noise  and  nonsense.  The 
one  eminently  calculated  to  improve  all  the 
schools  in  the  country,  by  introducing  music  as 
a  branch  of  instruction ;  the  other  to  excite  a  love 
for  empty  parades,  dissipation  and  w-ar. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  general  practice  are  changing  on  this 
subject.  And  if  parents  consulted  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  or  the  improvement  of  their  children,  the 
prosperity  of  our  country,  the  reformation  of  the 
world,  or  the  expenses  of  their  families,  they 
w  ould  be  w  holly  changed  at  once.  Every  fam¬ 


ily  would  be  provided  with  a  set  of  intellectual 
toys;  the  sport*  of  children  would  be  experi¬ 
ments  in  science,  or  collecting  specimens  ia  Na¬ 
tural  History ;  their  meetings  would  be  attended 
with  something  to  exercise  their  minds  and  im¬ 
prove  their  hearts;  military  trainings  and  mus¬ 
ters  would  give  place  to  education  coaventions ; 
and  the  collection  of  muskets,  swords  and  pow¬ 
der,  and  other  instruments  of  death,  would  be^ 
found  by  experience  to  be  less  attractive  than 
cabinets  of  minerals,  plants,  and  other  specimens 
to  illustrate  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  nature, 
and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Creator. 

FRANKLIN. 


QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  SECOND  NUMBER  OF  THE  LTCEUlf. 

What  two  ingredients  constitute  carbonic  acid  7 
Why  is  it  called  carbonic  acid,  and  why  is  that 
term  more  appropriate  than  fixed  air  or  clioak  damp  7 
When  is  carbonic  acid  most  healthful,  when  taken 
into  the  lungs,  or  the  stomach  7 
How  does  it  affect  life  to  breathe  pure  carbonic 
acid  7  and  does  it  increase  or  destroy  combustion  7 
Which  is  heaviest,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  common 
air  7 

Where  is  carbonic  acid  found  at  all  times,  and 
what  operations  in  nature  and  the  arts  are  constantly 
producing  it  7 

From  what  mineral  or  rock,  do  the  manufacturers 
of  soda  water  procure  this  acid  for  their  use  7 

Which  is  most  common,  carbonic  acid,  or  vinegar  7 
From  what  substance  is  vinegar  formed  7  In  the 
process  of  fermentation,  which  is  first  formed,  vino- 
gar,  or  alcohol  ? 

What  acid  is  formed  from  the  distillation  of  wood  7 
and  is  it  most  like  vinegar,  or  sulphuric  acid  7 
To  what  uses  is  pt-roligneous  acid  applied  7 
M  hat  two  simple  substances  compose  sulphuric 
acid,  and  how  is  it  formed  ? 

U'liai  are  the  names  of  the  three  most  important 
alkalies  7 

What  effect  have  alkalies  upon  acids  7 
What  alkali  is  combined  with  nitric  acid  to  form, 
salt  petre  ? 

W  hat  alkali  is  united  with  muriatic  acid  to  form- 
tai)le  salt  7 

What  alkali  is  used  to  make  hard  soap,  potash,  or 
soda  7  and  what  is  used  for  soft  soap  ? 

What  acid  and  alkali  arc  united  to  form  tiauber 
salts  7 

When  acids  and  alkalies  are  combined,  do  they 
become  more,  or  less  corrosive  7 

If  an  accident  occur  from  an  acid,  what  substance 
will  be  most  likely  to  correct  it  7 

If  a  person  should  drink  a  solution  of  potash,  what 
substance  might  he  take  to  prevent  the  evil  he  was 
exposed  to  7 

When  spots  arc  made,  or  the  color  destroyed  in  a 
garment  by  an  acid,  what  substance  will  restore  it  7 
In  what  trails  of  character  do  children  exceed 
adults  7 

AAlio  is  most  likely  to  decide  correctly  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  right  and  wrong,  a  child,  or  a  man  7 
AVhat  circumstances  tend  to  lead  adiibs  to  wrong 
decisions  on  questions  of  moral  obligation  ? 

When  is  the  most  favorable  time  to  cultivate 
moral  power  aud  to  <|ualify’  an  individual  to  judge 
corroctiv  on  (|UCsiious  of  right  and  wrong,  in  child¬ 
hood,  or  mature  years  7 

\\  hat  are  some  of  the  most  common  specimens  of 
qiiart'z  ? 

\\  hat  are  some  of  the  names  given  to  quartz  from 
their  color  7 

What  arc  the  names  of  those  varieties  of  quartz 
which  are  cut,  or  w  rought  fororuameiits  7 

\\  hieh  is  the  most  abundant  earth  in  quartz,  silex, 
alumiiie.  lime,  or  magnesia? 

Of  what  three  simple  substances  is  starch  com¬ 
posed  7 

Of  what  other  substance  besides  starch  is  wheal 
flour  composeil  ? 

Which  IS  most  abundant  in  indian  com  and  pota¬ 
toes,  starch,  or  gluten  7 

W  hat  substance  retains  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
in  the  raising  of  bread,  and  causes  it  to  be  light,  gluten, 
or  starch?  Which  is  most  sgiuble  in  water,  and 
which  most  el.-islic  7 

How  can  the  starch  and  gluten  in  wheat  flour  be 
separated  7 

What  use  docs  the  farmer  make  of  parallel  lines  7 
also  the  mechanic  and  surveyor  7 
In  what  direction  <ly  the  parallel  lines  run,  to  di¬ 
vide  the  western  stales  Snio  tow  usliips  7 

How  large  arc  townships  in  the  western  valley,  as 
diviiled  by  order’ of  Congress  7 

Into  how-  many  sections  is  each  township  divided, 
and  w  hich  is  appropriated  to  the  advancement  of  ed¬ 
ucation  ? 

In  w  hat  part  of  each  township  is  the  school  section  7 
In  the  effervescence  pro<Iuced  by  pouring  vinegar 
upon  pearlash  or  salaratus,  what  gas  is  formed  7 
What  are  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  gravita¬ 
tion  7  • 

To  what  extent  docs  the  law  of  gravitation  op¬ 
erate  7 

What  law  must  be  applied  for  the  regulation  of  a 
moral  universe,  and  what  must  be  the  extent  of  tliat 
law  7 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  world,  if  moral 
beings  should  obey  as  implicitiv  the  law-  established 
for  them,  as  matter  ob-ys  the  laws  w-hich  regulates 
that  7 

What  are  sonic  of  the  uses  of  intellectual  toys  for 
children  7 

With  which  arc  children  rendered  most  happy, 
those  toys  and  amu.semcnts  which  improve  their 
minds  and  hearts,  or  those  which  injure  both  7 

Which  is  most  expensive,  for  parents  to  furnish 
children  with  toys  and  amu,sements,  or  to  let  them  se¬ 
lect  them  for  themselves  7 

Which  is  most  strengthened  by  exercise,  the  mus¬ 
cles.  intellect,  or  morals  7 

Towards  what  ofyect  can  children  be  led  to  exer¬ 
cise  kind  feelings  7 

What  institutions  are  best  calculated  to  regenerate 
the  world,  infant  schools  or  colleges  7 

Have  courts  of  justice  aud  prisons  ever  made  a 
Segimiing  to  reform  society  7 

Which  would  produce  the  greatest  effect  in  re¬ 
moving  poverty,  and  preventing  poor  taxes,  five  dol¬ 
lars  appropriated  to  infant  schools,  or  five  thousand 
to  poor  houses  and  prisons  7 


